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Authors Note 


This little volume is published through no fault 

spent with Gandhi. Lest those notes be lost or de-» 
stroyed I wrote them out after I returned to Amer- ’ 
ica. A number of friends saw the manuscript and 
urged me to let it be published in full. I argued 
that it would be a very incomplete account of my 
visit to India. I had had many other talks in India 

hensive book on India. “That’s all right,” my 
friends replied, “say so in a foreword.” I am saying 

My talks with Gandhi were a rich, stimulating 
experience. Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy at New 
Delhi, said to me, “Gandhi is the biggest thing in 
India.” That is correct. Gandhi is a unique phe- 

.is exciting. I made an almost stenographic record 
of everything he said to me. I reproduce it in the 
following pages. My own comments on Gandhi 
will be found in a short last chapter. 




Introductory 












June 3, 1942 


xjLeter twenty-seven hours in the hot, dusty ex¬ 
press train from New Delhi, I arrived in Wardha, 
a small town in Central India, at 8:30 p. m. Ten 

days Nehru wrote from Wardha saying, that 
Gandhi would see me. He advised me to get into 
touch with Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s secretary, to 
fix the time. I informed Desai that any time would 
do and he wired back: "Welcome—Mahadev 

As I stepped out of the train at Wardha, a 
young man in white approached me and asked 

he had been delegated by Gandhi to meet me. A 
tonga was waiting. A tonga is a one-horse, two¬ 
wheeled carriage in which the passengers sit be¬ 
hind the driver with their backs to the horse. We 
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vide clothes for the almost-naked millions. "But 
the habit has not spread very far," Desai admitted, 
“and spinning is no factor in India’s national 

At eleven a. m., when I was starved, Kurshed 


:s. I left n 


m slippers on t 
:h I could see t 


one chief room of the house. Ga 
a white pallet on the earthen flo 
disciples sat on the ground near this bed and 
pulled a rope which moved a board, with a black 
cloth hanging from it, suspended from the ceiling. 
This is supposed to take the place of an electric 
fan. There is no electricity in the village. Gandhi 
got up and said to me, "Now put on your shoes 
and hat. Those are the two indispensable things 
here. Don't get a sunstroke.” A woman brought 


a folded, moistened cheesecloth for his head. 
Then, putting one hand on Kurshed, who walked 
one step in front of him, he said to me in friendly 
fashion, "Come along." We passed two houses and 


left my shoes outside, as Gandhi did, gave my SUn 
helmet to Kurshed, who found a place for it on a 
peg on the wall, and took a seat on the ground 
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lessee 


















garding the princes. The British maintain that 
they must protect the princes under treaties which 
they forced on the princes for Britain’s advantage. 
The Maharajah pf Bikaner, and I take him as any 
X, Y, Z, reigned before the British came and had 
more power then than now. The second flaw is the 
recognition of Pakistan. The differences between 
Hindus and Moslems have been Accentuated by 
British rule. Now they have been given their maxi¬ 
mum 'scope by the Cripps offer. Lord Min to 
started this when he was Viceroy [1909] by estab¬ 
lishing separate electorates for the two religious 
communities, and since then the British have 
sought to divide us still further. Lord Curzon was 
a great administrator. I never met him as I have 
met Chelmsford, Irwin [Halifax], and Linlithgow. 

ond man, and still a third thing to a third man. 
With Sir Samuel Hoare, I know whom I am talk¬ 
ing to. I know where he stands. But not with Cur¬ 
zon. The division of Bengal, as carried out by 

measure. But it had the effect of dividing the 

the post-war settlement proposed by Cripps. But 
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was there npthing desirable in the interim or im¬ 
mediate provisions? Did you not think that, irre¬ 
spective o^ the plan for the future, there might be 

and earn you the right to demand freedom after 

“Roughly,” Gandhi replied, “this was the spirit 
in which I approached it. But when I saw the text 
of the Cripps offer, I was certain that there was no 
room for cooperation. The main issue was defense. 
In war time, defense is the chief task of govern¬ 
ment. I have no desire to interfere with the actual 
conduct of the war. I am incompetent to do so. But 
Roosevelt has no special training in strategy, or if 
he has it is partial.” He hesitated a moment. “Or, 
let me take Churchill.” , 

“No,” I said, "you needn’t hesitate to take 
Roosevelt as an example. I understand the point.” 

“The point is,” Gandhi asserted, “that in war 
time there must be civilian control of the military, 
even though the civilians are not as well trained in 
strategy as the military. If the British in Burma 
wish to destroy the golden pagoda because it is a 
beacon to Japanese airplanes, then I say you can¬ 
not destroy it, because when you destroy it you 
destroy something in the Burmese soul. When the 
British come and say, we must remove these peas¬ 
ant^ to build an airdrome here, and the peasants 
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“Did you tell that to Cripps?” I inquired. 

formed a miracle in Russia.’ ” 

“Why did you say that?” I interrupted. “It 

the war, but a gentleman named Adolf Hitler.” 
Gandhi laughed, and his friends laughed. “But 

lieved that it was Cripps who performed the 

“Didn't Cripps protest when you said that?” I 
asked. 

* “No,” Gandhi said laughingly, “he took the 

compliment. We thought Stalin had asked for Brit¬ 
ish aid before the invasion of Russia.” ‘ 

“No, that is riot correct;” I said. “After the in¬ 
creasing help from America and Britain. But be¬ 
fore the attack, Stalin, fearing Hitler, could show 
no friendship for Britain or for Cripps.” 

“In any case,” Gandhi continued, “I asked 
Cripps to perform a miracle here too, but it was 
not in his power.” 

I said, “I think there is a vast popular ferment 
going on in England. I flew to England last sum¬ 
mer and stayed nine weeks. The mass of the people 

sort of people who ruled them before the. war and ' 
brought on this war. Cripps could become the ex- 


“Yes,” Gandhi interpolated, “and a discourag¬ 
ing one too, for I wonder whether Cripps has the 

ing to us that the man who was a friend of Jawa- 
harlal’s and had been interested in India should 
have made himself the bearer of this mission.” 

Apparently something went through Gandhi’s 
mind—probably that my hour with him was draw¬ 
ing to a close—for he said, apropos of nothing, 
“Lord Sankey once told me to take care of myself, 
and I said to him, ‘Do you think I would have 
reached this green old age if I hadn’t tak'en care of 
myself?’ This is one of my faults.” 

"I thought you were perfect,” I said with a 
smile. 

He said, laughing, “No, I am very 4 imperfect. 
Before you are gone you will have discovered a 
hundred of my faults, and if you don’t I will help 
you to see them.” He looked down at the large 
nickel watch which hung by a chain from the 
waistline of his loincloth, and said to me, “Now, I 

I got upf bowed, and left. During the hour, a 
Moslem woman without teeth had come in once to 
change the moistened cloth on his chest. He him- 
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water, wrung it out, and put it back on his head. 
Every time he took off the cloth I had a better 
view of his little face, with its short, black-and- 
white, but chiefly white, stubble moustache on his, 
narrow upper lip—so narrow in fact that the fat 
down-pointed nose tip almost meets the lip. His 


are soft. The face is the small lower extension of a 
abruptly away from it. 

A few minutes after I returned to the guest 
house, Dev, the Socialist leader, arrived with a 
member of the ashram to discuss India and Russia 
and the war. They were passionately anti-British. 


it the 1 


Df England and their 


I want 
Gandhi hi 


td left, I took off the jacket of the t 


striped pajar 
Gandhi interview an 
After five minutes, 1 


it of the house. She \ 



dustani, but'l had taken down the English words 
she used. They were: “foreign policy,” “exploita¬ 
tion,” “social position,” “efficiency,” “British Im¬ 
perialism,” “non-cooperation,” “India Office,” 
and “refugees.” Gandhi enjoyed the list im¬ 
mensely. A man sitting near by said there was an¬ 
other ^English phrase they all knew: “student 

dents to spy on others, he said. Gandhi said, “This 
is one of my indictments of British rule.” 

Gandhi asked me about the terror in Soviet 
Russia. I gave him details from my experience in 
Russia. “Then England and the United States,” 

countries left in the world.” 

“It is surprising,” I corroborated, “how demo- 

also Sweden.” P - 

“Yes?” Gandhi commented incredulously. 

“And Switzerland. And the British dominions,” 
I added. 

“For whites,” Gandhi interjected. “I know. I 
have lived in South Africa.” He returned to his’ 



ute until Gandhi came out. He carried a long stick 
of bamboo. Dr. Das, Gandhi’s physician who lives 
in the ashram, accompanied us and so did several 

on the shoulders of two of- the women. A group of 
young men visitors from outside the village had 
posted themselves not far from Gandhi’s house to 
- catch a glimpse of him as he passed. Their faces 
pictured awe and devotion. They touched palms 
in front of their lips and bent forward low from 
the waist. Gandhi made a remark to them which 
made him and them laugh. A second group of 
older men, one with a big paunch, looked eagerly 

failed. We took the dusty road that wound around 
ploughed fields. Gandhi invited questions from 

“You helped recruit soldiers for the British 
Army in the first World War,” I began. “When 

viously, your attitude has changed. What has hap¬ 
pened?” 

“In the first World War I had just returned 
from South Africa,” he explained. “I hadn’t yet 
found my feet. I wasn’t sure of my ground. This 

But it had to develop according to circumstances. 
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It was dark when we returned to Gandhi’s 
house. He lay down on one of the' wooden beds in 
the courtyard, and asked me to sit down on one 
near by. The Moslem woman brought him a dry 
chest cloth and then proceeded to wipe his feet. I 
expressed the view that England might have made 
mistakes in India and engaged in repression at 
times, but that a foreign dictatorship which con- 

reply, he talked at length and with bitterness 
about the Amritsar Massacre in 1919 and other 
violent British acts in India. He insisted that he 
was more moderate than the people and that some 


le victory of Japan. 

He made a move to get up, and I said it was 
me for me to go. He said, “No, come to prayers.” 
It was now black night. I followed Gandhi to an 
spot about fifty yards from his house, where 

y dressed in white, squatted on the ground on 


de of the square, ai 


e. The a 


n on the tv 


sition in the center of the fourth side of the 
square, with his face to the congregation. The 

with a straw fan. Some of the worshippers had 
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“Could the terms of this collaboration,” I urged, 
“be set forth in a treaty of alliance?” 

“Or with Britain, America and the others,” I 

He nodded his head in assent. 

“Why have you never said this?” I asked. “I 
must confess that when I heard of your proposed 

against it. I believed that it would impede the 
prosecution of the war. I think the war has to be 
fought and won. I see complete darkness for the 


“There I cannot quite agree,” he argued. “Brit¬ 
ain often cloaks herself in a cloth of hypocrisy, 
promising what she later doesn’t deliver. But I ac¬ 
cept the proposition that there is a better chance 

“It depends on the kind ofr peace we make,” I 
said. 

“It depends on what you do during the war,” 
he corrected. 

“I would like to tell you,” I began, “that Amer- 
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them that if they continue to worship Mammon 
they will not make a better world. There is a dan¬ 
ger that the democracies will defeat the Axis and 
become just as bad as Japan and Germany.” 

many people said that England would go fascist if 
it went to war. Yet in fact England is more demo¬ 
cratic now than she was before the war.” 

• “No,” he disagreed. “We see in India that this is 

“At least in England,” I suggested. 

. “It cannot be true in England,” Gandhi in¬ 
sisted, “and not in the Empire. I cannot depend on 
your future goodness. I have labored for many 

wait any longer. But I believe that there is good 
will for us.” 

He paused, and I thought he looked very discon¬ 
solate. “England,” he said with deliberation, “is 

explode any day. The hatred and resentment 
against Britain are so strong here that Britain can 
get no help for her war effort. Indians enlist in the 
British Army because they want to eat, but they 

them wish to help England.” 
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to step off the bed at night without taking hold of 
the lighted kerosene lantern she had placed on the 
porch near by; she said scorpions were abroad. 

From a distance I heard the soft tones of the 
prayer meeting, and then fell asleep at about nine. 
The night was cool. 
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X rose at five, shaved, and dressed in the pants of 
the blue-striped pajama suit I had bought in Lon- 

knees. Breakfast of mangoes, tea, and bread. Then 

from a deep tumbler. His wife fanned him. He 

on my costume. I said, “How do you like this com¬ 
bination of Piccadilly and khadi?” 

He said it looked fine. “You must have had a 

Soon after we started on the morning walk, I 


asked him what'was the theory behind his weekly 
day of silence. “What do you mean by theory?” he 
asked. 

“I mean the principle, the motivation,” I re- 

He smiled. “It happened when I was being torn 
to pieces,” he began. “I was working very hard, 

many meetings, and being approached in trains 
and elsewhere by thousands of people* who asked 
questions, made pleas, and wished to pray with me. 
I wanted to rest for one day a week. So I instituted 
the day of silence. Later of course I clothed it with 
all kinds of virtues and gave it a ‘spiritual cloak. 
But the motivation was really nothing more than 
that I wanted to have a day off.” 

We walked on. He leaned his hand on a young 
woman who worked in the ashram kitchen. 

laxing in itself! But when you can talk and don’t, 
it gives you great relief—and there is time for 
thought.” 

I was walking next to Gandhi but the girl from 
the kitchen had interposed a big black umbrella 
between us to keep the sun off Gandhi. He wore 
no cloth on his chest or head. Dr. Das came up and 
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long bamboo sticks from t^e road and threw them 
into th** fields. 

I asked Gandhi for his opinion about the pro¬ 
posals of C. Rajagopalachari, who had partici¬ 
pated, as Congress representative, in the negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps in April. Rajaji, as 
the Indians call him, is one of the wisest men in 
India, an old friend and associate of Gandhi’s, and 
the father of the wife of Gandhi’s youngest son, 
Devadas. Ever since the failure of the Cripps pro¬ 
posals, Rajaji had been making many speeches 
urging the Congress Party and the Moslem League 
to get together on the basis of a Congress accept¬ 
ance of Pakistan—a separate Moslem state. When 
I asked Gandhi about Rajaji’s program, he said, “I 

that, as far as we are concerned, the discussion 
should be suspended. But the fact'is that I do not 
know what Rajaji proposes.” 

‘‘Isn’t the essence of his scheme,” I asked, ‘‘that 
the Hindus and Moslems collaborate and in com¬ 
mon work perhaps discover the technique of 

‘‘Yes,” Gandhi replied, “but that is impossible. 
As long as the third power, England, is here, our 
communal differences will continue to plague us. 
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ies back far enough 

ccepted Islam. That does not ere 
If some influential Christiar 

nation if we really were two na 
same manner the two religions of 


stood by both Hindus and Moslems. In Madr 
Hindus and Moslems speak Tamil, and in Beng 
they both speak Bengali and neither Hindi n 
Urdu. When communal riots take place, they a 
always provoked by incidents over cows and by : 


s that c 


e and n 


Affa 


itionaliti< 

‘Caroe [the Viceroy’s Secretary for I 
worked for many years as a Brit 
Punjab]'and Jenkins [a high 
>fficial in the Department of Supplies],” I saic 


offi- 


in the villages, and I heard from others too that 
the relations between the two religious communi¬ 
ties are peaceful in the villages. If that is so, that is 
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village." 

"It is so,” Gandhi stated, “and that of course 
proves that the people are not divided. It proves 
that the politicians divide us.” 

I told Gandhi that the Moslem bartender in my 
hotel in New Delhi said to me—although he is a 
member of the Moslem League and an advocate of 
Pakistan—that the communal troubles always 
started where Moslems were a minority and never 
where the Hindus were a minority. “Fischer,” 
Gandhi explained, “you have been here only for 
a short time. You cannot study everything. But if 
you make any investigations and find that we are 
wrong or guilty, please say so in a loud voice.” 

He had walked me over to a long building made 
of bamboo. “These are my patients,” he said. He 

She seemed ill. Gandhi talked to her for about five 
minutes and she laughed and he laughed all the 

“No,” Gandhi replied, “there is much quackery 

empty but for a red wooden cradle. The mother 
took the baby out of the cradle as Gandhi entered. 
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nacked the baby’s cheeks as he said, “She is 
ly patient, she is my relaxation.” The baby 
:d gleefully and he smacked and pinched it 
aore. Gandhi said, "This baby’s father was a 
it im the British Army stationed at the 
west Frontier. He was ordered to shoot at 
s. He refused and was sentenced to sixteen 
imprisonment. He served six years, but there 
o many petitions for his liberation,that he 
leased two years ago. Now he lives here with 
r e walked back to Gandhi’s house, and I left 

my way home I stopped at.the house oppo- 

5 my interviews with Gandhi, he has sat 
t Gandhi. He is short and dark with an in¬ 
ace. He has worked with Gandhi for twenty- 
fears. I asked him what he thought of 


nteresting “and very new and much of a 
I do hot believe that any good can come of 
/e must not collaborate in any war.” He re- 
these statements several times. This was 
:riticism of his saintly chief. It did not iridi- 

y him. I later asked the name of this secre- 
t is Kishorlal Ghaneshyamlal Masruwala. 
liddle name is the name of a god. 
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At lunch Gandhi said, “Fischer, give me your 
bowl and I will give you some vegetables.” I told 

He said, “You don't like vegetables?” 

“I don’t like the taste of these vegetables,” I re- 
plied. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “you must add plenty of 


“You want me to kill the taste,” I suggested. 

“No,” he replied laughingly, “enrich the taste.” 

"You are so non-violent,” I said. “You wouldn’t 

“if that were the ojily thing men killed, I 
wouldn't mind,” he replied. 

I perspired and wiped my face and neck with a 
handkerchief. I turned to Gandhi and said, “Next 
time I am in India . . .” He was chewing and 
didn’t seem to pay any attention, so I stopped. 

Without turning'his head to me, Gandhi said, 

“You either ought to have air-conditioning in 
Sevagram,” I continued, "or live in the Viceroy’s 
palace.” 

“All right,” he said as though he meant it. 

I slept after lunch, then recorded my morning 
talk with Gandhi and later read from the lengthy 
report of the Simon Indian Statutory Commission, 
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cement and the Hindus in general 

smy. I myself am opposed to vio- 
:ion and do not believe in power- 


other states. So how could I wish for domination? 
This charge is a cry originated by leaders to obtain 
a better hold on their people.” 

I said I had several questions to ask him about 
the Congress Party. Very highly placed Britishers, 
I recalled, had told me that Congress was in the 
hands of big business and that Gandhi was sup¬ 
ported by the Bombay mill owners who gave him 
as much money as he wanted. “What truth is there 


“Unfortunately, they are true,” he declared sim¬ 
ply. “Congress hasn’t enough money to conduct 
its work. We thought in the beginning to collect 
four annas [about eight cents] from each member 
per year and operate on that. But it hasn’t 


“What proportion of the Congress budget,” I 
asked, “is covered by rich Indians?” 

“Practically all of it,” he stated. “In this ashram, 

we do and spend less money. But we do not, and 
“Doesn’t the fact that Congress gets its money 
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from the moneyed interests affect Congress poli¬ 
tics?” I asked. “Doesn't it create a kind of moral 
obligation?” 

. “It creates a silent debt,” he said. “But actually 
we are very little influenced by the thinking of the 
rich. They are sometimes afraid of our demand for 
full independence.” 

“The other day," I said, “I noticed in the Hin¬ 
dustan Times an item to the effect that Mr. Birla 
had again raised wages in his textile mills to meet 
the higher cost of living and, the paper continued 
to say, no other mill owner had done so much. The 
l Hindustan Times is a Congress paper.” 

“No,” Gandhi demurred, “it is completely 
owned by Birla.” He laughed. “I know,” he pro¬ 
ceeded, "because my ''youngest son is the editor. 
The facts are true, but it has nothing to do with 
Congress. You are right, however, that the de¬ 
pendence of Congress on rich sponsors is unfortu¬ 
nate. I use the word ‘unfortunate.’ It does not per- 

“Isn’t one of the results,” I asked, “that there is 

elusion of social and economic problems?” 

“No,” he said, “Congress has from time to time, 
especially under the influence of Pandit Nehru, 
adopted advanced social programs and schemes for 
economic planning. I will have those collected for 


pendence will have been achieved?” 

“No,” he differed. “When Congress was in office 
in the Provinces [1937-1939] the Congress minis- 



have 



been canceled by the British administration. We 
introduced reforms in the villages, in the schools. 




often in debt from birth to death. In European 
countries, private philanthropy and governments 


ated land banks 



to oust the usurious money-lender. Why could not 


purely business basis except that, instead of get¬ 


ting forty to seventy per cent interest per year, they 


would be secure, they would earn a small profit, 
and they would be helping their country.” 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“Because the peasants wouldn’t repay the 
“But surely,” I argued, “the peasant would 




J said. “He needs city goods, and he must sell his 
produce in other parts of the country and abroad. 
The village needs electricity and irrigation. No 
single village could build a hydro-electric power 
station of an irrigation system like the Sukkhur 
barrage in Sind.” 

“And that has been a big disappointment,” 
Gandhi interjected. “It has put the whole Province 

“I know,” I said, “but it has brought much new 
land under cultivation, and it is a boon to the 

“I realize,” Gandhi said, shaking his head, “that 
despite my views there will be a central’govern¬ 
ment administration. However, I do not believe in 
the accepted Western form of democracy with its 

I was eager to pursue this discussion. “What 
would you have India db?” I asked. 

“There are seven hundred thousand villages in 
India. Each would be organized according to the 
will of its citizens, all of them voting. Then- there 

four hundred million. Each village, in other 
words, would have one vote. The villages would 


ministrations, and these in turn would' elect a 
president who would be the national chief execu- 

“That is very much like the Soviet system,” I 

“I did not know that,” Gandhi admitted. “I 

“Now, Mr. Gandhi,” I said, “I would like to ask 
you a second question about Congress. Congress 
has been accused of being an authoritarian organi¬ 
zation. There is a new book out by two British au¬ 
thors, Shuster and Wiht, called India and Democ¬ 
racy, which makes the charge that when the Con¬ 
gress provincial ministries resigned in 1939 they 
did so not of their own volition but on the orders 
of the district dictators of Congress.” 

“This is nonsense,” Gandhi said emphatically. 
“Do you think all questions are decided in the 

caucuses and in the clubs of London? Congress 
officers are elected by the members of Congress, 

by the principles of Congress. Sir Samuel Hoare 
has told me a few things about the workings of 
democracy in Britain.” 

“He seems to be your favorite British states¬ 
man,” I interjected. This provided much laughter. 

“At least,” Gandhi said, “I always know where 
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he stands. Parliamentary democracy is not immune 
to corruption, as you who remember Tammany 
Hall arid the Mayor of Chicago should know. I do 
not think a free India will function like the other 
countries of the world. We have our own forms to 

I said I would like to talk to him for a few mo¬ 
ments about Subhas Chandra Bose, the Indian 
leader who had escaped to Axis territory. I told 
Gandhi that I was rather shocked when I heard 
that he had sent a telegram of condolence to Bose’s 
mother on the receipt of the report, since proved 
false, that Bose had died in an airplane accident. 

“Do you mean,” Gandhi asked, "because I had 
responded to news that proved to be false?” 

“No,” I said,“but that you regretted the passing 
of a man who went to Fascist Germany and iden¬ 
tified himself with it.” 

“I did it,” Gandhi asserted, “because I regard 
Bose as a patriot of patriots. He may be misguided. 
I think he is misguided. I have often opposed Bose. 
Twice I kept him from becoming president of 
-Congress. Finally he did become president, al¬ 
though my views often differed from his. But sup¬ 
pose he had gone to Russia or to America to ask 
aid for India. Would that have made it better?” 

“Yes, of course,” I said. "It does make a differ- 


"I do not want help from anybody to make In- 
herself.” 

“Throughout history,” I recalled, “nations and 

ette went from France to assist America in win¬ 
ning independence from Britain. Thousands of 
Americans and other foreigners died in Spain to 
save the Spanish Republic.” 


is the ally of the England which er 


a better world when they defeat the Fascists. They 
may become very much like the Fascists them¬ 
selves.” 

I said, “This is where, as I told you the other 
day, we must agree to differ. I find the concentra¬ 
tion of Indians on problems of their freedom to 
the exclusion of social problems a disappointment 


propensity for dramatic action, and were he 
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win the warjand make the world better, they must 

dia. Your President,” Gandhi continued with a 
low voice, “talks about the Four FreedomT. Do 
they include the freedom to be free? We are asked 
to fight for democracy in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. How can we when we haven’t got it our¬ 
selves?” 

At this point Chaplin of the International News 
Service and Belden of Time and Life, who had 
spent several years in China and had recently 

view Gandhi by appointment. Gandhi said I could 
stay if I wished to listen, and then he turned to 
them and said, “Can you squat?” When they* did 

me. Now I am at your disposal.” He talked to 
them for half y an hour and then I escorted them to 
my hut, served them cold water, and insisted that 
they take a splash bath in my water room. 

,During the afternoon, Mahadev Desai, appar¬ 
ently Gandhi’s most important secretary, brought 
me Gandhi’s replies to the questions I submitted 
to him yesterday at his request. The replies were 
typed on two long sheets of white paper with cor¬ 
rections in Gandhi’s own hand. 

My questions to Gandhi were contained in the 
following letter. 








knew Upton Sinclair. He was interested to kngw 

got books written by Sinclair but he had little time 
to read. They had corresponded with one another. 

tary influence,on American social thinking. 

Gandhi watched me eat. Then he said, “"You 
still refuse my vegetables?” 

man,” I replied, ‘‘but not as a chef.” I had been 
.served this mess of spinach leaves and squash at 
every meal I had had at Sevagram, and I was 
through with it. 

He asked me about my two sons. From that 
I concluded that he had been looking into ‘‘Men 

the table on which the large pots and pans of food 
stood. I said to Gandhi, ‘‘In 1938 I visited Mr. 


"Yes,” Gandhi said eagerly, “what did he say?” 

“He told me that when you came to Churt you 
squatted on his, couch and just as you got settled a 
black cat which they had never seen before came 
in through the window and rested in your lap.” 

“That’s correct,” Gandhi said. 

“And when you left, Lloyd George declared,” 

I said, “the cat disappeared and didn’t come back 

“Ah,” said Gandhi, “that I don’t know.” 

Mr. Lloyd George said,” I continued, “that the , 
same cat returned when Miss Slade visited him 

“That too I don’t know,” Gandhi said. He spoke 
highly of Lloyd George." I told him that Lloyd 
George had offered me a cigar or cigarette and I ■ 
refused because I didn’t smoke, and he offered me 
alcohol which I also refused because I didn’t drink', • 
and then Lloyd George said, “No vices,” and I 
said, “No visible ones,” and Lloyd George said 
with gusto, “Well, I have them all, visible and in¬ 
visible, and that’s why I feel so well at seventy- 
five.” Gandhi laughed long. I then told Gandhi 
that after I had lunched with Lloyd George we 
walked back to the parlor through a corridor in 
which there was an enlarged photograph of Gen- - 
eral Haig, the British commander-in-chief in 
France during the first World War. Lloyd George 
pointed to Haig’s boots and said, “Haig was bril- 
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The photographs taken yesterday by Kano 
Gandhi, the Mahatma’s nephew, did not turn out 
because the films were out of date, and so I shaved 
again early this morning and walked over to 
Gandhi. I again found him scooping mango sauce 
out of a deep glass while his wife fanned him. He 
asked me how I had slept. I told him I had slept 
very well, and asked how he had slept. He said he 
usually sleeps from 9:30 to 4:30. 


“No,” he replied, “with two or. three very brief 
interruptions. But I have no trouble falling asleep 

afternoon.” I told him that Churchill did the 
same. “I hear,” he said, -“that this is becoming 
more and more customary in Europe. Especially 
in old age it is very important.” I told him that it 
had been reported that Roosevelt falls asleep the 
moment he gets into bed. Gandhi inquired about 
Roosevelt’s health and then asked me to describe 


Mrs. Roosevelt to him. “Then she has an influ¬ 
ence on American politics?” he asked. I tried to 
explain the progress in social legislation, trade- 

taken place under the New Deal. I also stressed 


foreign govern 



mpared that with the priv 


dustry during the first World War. 

“What about the Negroes?” Gandhi asked. 

I talked about the Negro situation in the North 
and South. I said I did not, of course, wish to de¬ 
fend the treatment meted out to Negroes, blit it 
seemed to me that it was not so cruel as untouch- 



I asked whethe 


the discrimi 



tion against i 
alleviated. “< 
y bad.” Kursf 
in Hindust; 


she told me she had said, “I bow to your feet. 
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crimes. No, it immediately finds itself a new 
home.” 

all arise from the weakmortal’s fear of death? Tol- 

started dreading the end.” 

“I have no fear of death,” Gandhi said with 
emphasis. “I would regard it with relief and satis¬ 
faction, But it is impossible for me to think that 
that is the end. I have no proof. People have tried 

a new home. I do not think this is capable of proof. 
But I believe it.” 

And that was that. I knew this was not a subject 
for argument, but I felt like stating my view again, 
so I said, “I think we all seek immortality, only 
some believe they live in their children or their 
works and some believe they live in transmuted ' 
form in animals, or otherwise. Some men live 

.from one’s acts, is really fear of death and an at¬ 
tempt to find comfort in an illusion-” -Gandhi 
thereupon reiterated his view with much passion 
and in fine-flowing English prose; he always spoke 
a rich, fluent English with a British university ac- 
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tion in India was less inclined to make a distinc¬ 
tion between high-caste Hindus and Untouch¬ 
ables, or between Hindus and Moslems, and that 
they were not much interested in religion. ^ 
“The first is correct,” he agreed. “But Hinduism 
is not a religion. The students do not perform, reli¬ 
gions ceremonies. But Hinduism is life. It is a 
way of life. Many who do not practice 'formal re¬ 
ligion are nearer to this way of life than some who 
do.” He added that untouchability pained him 
deeply and he hoped that India’s freedom would 
hasten the solution of the problem of untouchabil¬ 
ity. This brought him back to his favorite subject. 
He spoke of “the challenge, for if is a challenge, 
which I have flung to the British to go. They will 
be purified if they go and better equipped for the 
task of making a new world. Otherwise all their 
professions are a cloak of hypocrisy.” By this time 
we had returned to Gandhi’s hut and I bade him 
farewell. 

. Narendra Dev, the Socialist leader who lives in 

the huge Ceylonese, came to the guest house again 
this morning and stayed for a long, heated discus- 

continually encountered British Fascism in India, 
but had not felt and didn’t know much about Ger- 

dreadful the Nazis were, but the people knew 


nothing about it. The people were most impressed 
by the sinking of the “Prince of Wales” and the 
“Repulse”; the British Navy had always been the 
real power behind British rule in India. All of 
Britain’s military reverses in the Far East had 

anese suicide pilots flew their planes straight into 

suicide pilots too. He replied he had never heard 
of them. I recalled the Swordfish airmen of the 
R. A. F. who struck at the “Gneisenau” and the 

had recently made a successful dash through the 
English Channel. Those pilots, I explained, did 

the Japanese did. All the armed forces If the world 
had their heroes, 'I said, and there was no indica¬ 
tion that the young fighting men of the democ- 

At the end of our conversation I summed up by 
suggesting that Indian anti-Fascists had to fight on 
two fronts, against the Axis powers and against 
British imperialism. My visitors, however, argued 
that they could not fight on one front, let alone 

fight on the anti-Japanese front. The British delib¬ 
erately keep us unarmed. Moreover it is difficult to 
fight on the side of the British who hold us down. 
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free.” 

Dr. Das’s niece has a cute little hoy of six who 
plays around the guest house. He speaks a few 
words of English. I asked him what language he 
spoke with his playmates. He said he spoke Ben¬ 
gali. He also can talk Hindi and Gujarati. Most of 
the little children in the ashram speak two or three 

Shortly after Dev and Aryanaikan left, I re¬ 
ceived a visit from Rajah, a Hindu married to a 

English. He has a handsome Hollywood face with 
long sideburns and large, arched eyebrows over¬ 
hanging burning black eyes. He spoke of the rot- 

at the ashram to renew his spirit. He had been 
raised among Moslems in India and had attended 
a Moslem school. He said the Moslems were more 
virile than the Hindus and more dynamic, more 
revolutionary—half the Indian Communist- Party, 
he said, is Moslem. India’s best poets are Moslem. 
The Hindus, he said, are docile and less imagina¬ 
tive. I asked why, since there was no racial differ¬ 
ence between Hindus and Moslems, there could 

“Is it food?” I asked. He attributed it to a different 
outlook on life. The Moslems have a real joie de 
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sense of taste were very important in eating, 
the meals I have had here have been exactly 
in every detail,” I protested. “I am going to a 
you publicly as a cook.” 

Just then Jawaharlal Nehru, dressed in i 

everybody loved him. He sat down on the gr 
next to me and started eating his food wit 

back to a meal we took together in one of the 
ionable restaurants of Paris. 

lunch. After a moment, Gapdhi turned to m< 

Jawaharlal tomorrow, Monday, he had planned to 
change his day of silence and, instead of observing 
it all day Monday, to go into silence at noon today. 
But since that would have deprived me of my regu¬ 
lar hourly interview this afternoon, he would delay 
the beginning of the silence until 2:40 this after¬ 


guest house where he too was staying and talked 
about everything on earth for about an hour. In 

disgusting and all that is noble. You take your 
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millions unarmed and accustomed to foreign rule 

obedience movement which I have decided to 

“No,” I differed, “I do not think that. I believe 
that history is moving fast and that before long 
you will be an independent country like China 
The struggle you began years ago cannot end in 

he said with great stress. “China is helpless even 
now and in spite of Chiang Kai-shek. Notwith¬ 
standing China’s heroism and her readiness to risk 
all in this war, China is not yet completely free. 
China should be able to say to America and Eng¬ 
land, 'We will fight our battle of independence 
single-handed, without your aid.’ That I would 
call independence.” 

•with Chiang. “Very well,” he replied. 

“Only you did not understand him,” I smiled, 
“and he did not understand you.” 

“I found him inscrutable,” Gandhi<admitted. 
“Maybe it was the matter of language. We spoke 
through Madame Chiang. But I do not think it 

“Of course China is not completely free,” I said, 
reverting to the subject, “but freedom does not 
come in a day. Through this war, if we win it, 
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China will become free. We may be approaching 
the Asiatic century. India and China may shape a 
great deal of history in the coming decades. I see 
no sign, however, that the British realize this. 
They will not go as you ask. If they could not save 
themselves by their arms in Singapore and Malay, 
they will not save themselves by their brains in 
India.” 

criticizing China/’ he affirmed. ‘‘Only I wanted to 

China. That is why I am saying I do not want Brit¬ 
ish and American soldiers here. I do not want Jap¬ 
anese or German soldiers here. The Japanese 
broadcast every day that they do not intend to 
keep India—they only propose to help us win our 
freedom. I do not welcome their sympathy or help. 
I know they are not philanthropists. I want for 

Our condition is worse than China’s or Persia’s. I 
may not be able to convince Congress. Men who 
have held office in-Congress may not rise to the 
occasion. [Gandhi looked pointedly at Nehru 
when he said this.] I will go ahead nevertheless and 
address myself directly to the people. But whatever 
happens, we are unbendable. We may be' able, to 
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that the future society of India is largely beyond 
my grasp. But a system like the one I have outlined 
to you did exist though it undoubtedly had its 
weakness, else -it would not have succumbed before 
the Moghuls and the British. I would like to think 

have survived despite the ravages of British rule. 
Those roots and the stock are waiting to sprout if 
a few drops of rain fall in the form of a transfer of 
British power to Indians. What the plant will be 
like I do not know. But it will be infinitely su¬ 
perior to anything we have now. Unfortunately, 

strenuous work of the last twenty-five years to 
evolve a new order has been in vain. The Congress 
Party will have an effective influence in shaping 
the new order, and the Moslem League will also 

“I would like you to pursue this idea of the sym¬ 
bolic seven hundred thousand dollars,” I sug¬ 
gested. ‘‘What will the villages do with the dollar 
that has come back to them from the imperial bank 
of England?” I asked. 

‘‘One thing will happen,” Gandhi asserted. “To¬ 
day the shareholders get no return. Intermediaries 

dollars they will use them as they think best.” 
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“A peasant buries his money in the ground,” I 

“They will not bury their dollars in the 
ground,” Gandhi said, “because they will have \o 
live. They will go back to the bank, their own 

poses they think best. They may then build wind¬ 
mills or produce electricity or whatever they like. 
A central government will evolve, but it will act 
according to the wishes of the people and will be 
broadbased on their will.” 

“The state, I imagine,” I said, “will then build 
more industries and develop the country indus- 


out the British Army,” Gandhi said. “If it holds 
together without that army, this will be the new 
order. That is a goal worth working for. It is not 
an unearthly goal. It is practicable.” 

“I agree,” I said. “Ten years ago I might not 
have agreed, but after my experiences in Russia 
and elsewhere I feel that the greatest danger the 
world faces is the emergence of the all-powerful 
state which makes individual freedom impossible. 
Apparently, capitalist economics have made it nec- 

economic affairs. That gives the state more power. 
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of Fascist states. It is-therefore that Iasi 
clare that what India says is good. Let us take 
ump and give India her freedom, and if neces- 

Let us see if we can get a free cooperation 
lg peoples.” 

am absolutely certain,” I agreed, "that you 
t to have your independence. I think it would 
Dod for you and good for all of us. Certainly 
ra any startling ability to 


id their 


ly that t< 


ca,” Gandhi urged. 


idred and forty thousar 
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would receive more attention in London. The 
British do not understand today what is happening 
in Asia. With American help they may understand 
tomorrow.” 


“Therefore it is,” Gandhi said, “that I come to 
brass tacks and say that the British will understand 

ing them the great justice an4 feasibility of our 
proposal, but when we begin to act. That is Brit- 


f. For the. momen 


however, I must popularize the idea o£ an Indian 


there is npthing chimerical or visionary about it. 
It is based on non-violence although I do not need 
the idea of non-violence to prove the validi 
justice of my aim. The same aim might 
evolved even if I were violently inclined. Ev 
I were violently inclined I might have said, uu 
and do not use India as your military base.’ But to¬ 
day I say, ‘If you must use India as a base lest some¬ 
one else appropriate it, use it, and stay here on 
honorable terms and do no harm.’ I would go 
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“I cannot give you a concrete plan,” Gandhi 
said. “I cannot work it out today. It is all theoret 
cal. It has to come’out as a plan drafted by a body 
of representatives and not out of the brain of one 

-“Well,” I said, “I am not so completely cast-iron 
as not to understand homespun cotton.” 

“But you db not understand vegetables,” 
Gandhi Said. 

“I do not like the same vegetables every day for 
lunch and dinner.” He laughed and we all laughed, 
and I got up and left. 

For .three hours this afternoon Nehru and I sat 
in the one room of the guest house, he squatting 
on the bed, I on our single chair, and discussed 

improved so that men might lead honest lives, 
America, Russia, India, and so on. He is not as pro- 
Soviet as he used to be. But he is very pro-Chinese 
and has been talking to Gandhi today about China. 


Gandhi will win Nehru over to the idea of a civil 
disobedience movement. Nehru had doubts “when 
he came here. He was waiting for President Roose¬ 
velt to intervene again in the Indian situation and 
induce the British to compromise. But with the 
British adamantly refusing to negotiate for a war¬ 
time settlement of urgent Indian problems, Gand¬ 
hi's logic of compulsion through non-violence be- 


lalist 1 



Gandhi said this morning, ‘You don’t cease being 
a Hindu because you do not believe in caste or in 
untouchability.’ In like manner, you can be a re¬ 
ligious Hindu even if you hang Christ’s picture on 
your wall and believe in his precepts.” 
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^Jehru slept on a bed three feet from mini 
said that noises had disturbed him during 
night. I never hear any noises. He told me h> 

some friends in the ashram and thought he v 
spend the evening talking to me. But he four 

usual group of eight or ten in white, went 01 
the porch and raised his arm high above his 
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official British census figures: in 1921, seven per 
cent of the population of India were literate; in 
1931, this had gone up to eight per cent. “Just 
imagine,” Aryanaikam exclaimed with an irony 
that was obviously painful to him, “one per cent 


Gandhi’s silence ended early enough to ena 
tiim to receive me at three this afternoon for 
usual daily interview. I started by saying that 
had not even mentioned India’s Biggest problem, 
the problem most difficult of solution. 

“What’s that?” Gandhi demanded. 


“India’s population,” I stated, “is increasing by 
five million each year. British official statistics show 
that the population of India increased from three 
hundred and thirty-eight million in 1931 to three 
hundred and eighty-eight million in 1941. Fifty 
million more mouths to feed and bodies to clothe 


are you going to deal with that?” 

“One of the answers might be birth control,” 
Gandhi said. “But I am opposed to birth control.” 

like India birth control could not be very effective 
anyway.” 

“Then perhaps we need some good epidemics,” 
Gandhi laughed. 
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y be violence, but then aj 


“They might cooperate by fleeing,” Gandhi 

Nehru, who had been sitting by my side, said, 
“They might vote for confiscation with their legs 
just as you say in your Men and Politics that, as 
Lenin put it, the Russian soldier voted for peace 
with his legs in 1917—he ran away from the 
trenches. So also the Indian landowners might vote 

from the village.” 

“Or,” I said, “they might organize violent re¬ 


gally impossible 1 
landlords.” - 
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said aloud, “that you have in the past had a large 
following among the peasants, but your city work¬ 
ing-class support is not so big.” 

“No,” Gandhi acquiesced, "not so big. But this 
time the workingmen will act too, because, as I 
sense the mood of the country, everybody wants 
freedom, Hindus, Moslems, Untouchables, Sikhs, 
workers, peasants, industrialists, Indian civil serv¬ 
ants, and even the Princes. The Princes know that 
a new wind is__blowing. Things cannot go on as 
they have been. We cannot support a war which 

fight for democracy in Japan, Germany, and Italy 
when India is not democratic? I want to save 
China. I want no harm to conie to China. But to 
collaborate we must be free. Slaves do not fight for 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that the Moslems will 
follow you in your civil disobedience movement?” 

"Not perhaps in the beginning,'’ Gqpdhi said. 
“But they will come in when they see that the 

“Might not the Moslems be used to interfere 

“Undoubtedly," Gandhi agreed, “their leaders 
might try or the government might try, but the 
Moslem millions do not oppose independence and 
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bring about that independence.' The Moslem 
masses sympathize with the one over-all goal of 
Congress: freedom for India. That is the solid 
rock on which Hindu-Moslem unity can be built.” 

I made one last effort to bring-the conversation 
back to the question of excess population. I could 
only get him to say that, ‘‘If there is large-scale in¬ 
dustrialization, the state will of course have to lead 

hut and watched him spin. He is the editor of 
Harijan, Gandhi’s English-language weekly, and 
he helped Gandhi to write his autobiography. 
He said he gave up his law practice at the age of 
twenty-five and has been closely associated with 

years. He told me that my talks with Gandhi have 
been the most important that he has had with any 
foreigner since 1939. He keeps complete notes of 
everything that Gandhi says, and he has notes of 

motions of spinning could be. ' 

‘‘All these days,” I said to Desai, “t have been 
listening carefully to Gandhi, and recording his 
words after each interview, and then rereading 

fathom the source of Gandhi’s great influence. I 
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bad, the capital of the native state of Hyderabad 
where the Nizam, richest man in the world, rules 
some sixteen million people with British help. I 

yesterday asked me to stay on, but I had come to 
Sevagram with the intention of remaining only 
two or three days and now I must be on my way. 
By five-thirty a.m. I had shaved and breakfasted 

mangoes.” 

working very hard,” I said, "would have lived en¬ 
tirely on beefsteak.” 

“That’s the difference,” Gandhi said. "The Brit¬ 
ish have no variety in their vegetables either. It is 
always potatoes and cabbage.” 

While we talked Kano Gandhi, the Mahatma’s 
nephew, took photographs of us. 





weeks and weeks Rajkumar Shukla followed me 
wherever I went over the face of India. He stayed 
wherever I stayed. At length, early in 1917, I had 
to be in Calcutta. Rajkumar followed me and ulti¬ 
mately persuaded me to take the train with him 
from Calcutta to Champaran. Champaran is a dis¬ 
trict where indigo is planted. I decided that I 
would talk to thousands of peasants but, in order 
to get the other side of the question, I would also 

When I called on the commissioner he bullied me 
and advised me to leave immediately. I did not ac¬ 
cept his advice and proceeded on the back of an 
elephant to one of the villages. A police messenger 
overtook us and served notice on me to leave 
Champaran. I allowed the police to escort me back 
to the house where I was staying and then I de¬ 
cided to offer civil resistance. I would not leave 
the district. Huge crowds gathered around the 
house. -I cooperated with the police in regulating 
the crowds. A kind of friendly relationship sprang' 
up between me and the police. That day in Cham¬ 
paran became a red-letter day in my life. I was put 
on trial. The government attorney pleaded with 
the magistrate to postpone the case but I asked him 
to go on with it. I wanted to announce publicly 
that I had disobeyed the order to leave Champa- 
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view. Gandhi, who had been talking to Nehru for 

he came back he lay down on his pallet, and one of 
his secretaries handed him a letter that had come 

it, then turned two pages and I saw a folded sheet 
of music. Turning to Kurshed who was in the 
room, he said laughingly to her,'“Heref sing this 
for me.” She hummed the notes and read some of 

to America with me. The letter was dated ‘‘United 
States of America, Hollywood, California, 1535 
North Hobart Boulevard, March 10, 1-942.” It was 
addressed to ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi, Indian National 
Congress, India,” and signed by Marius Mannik. 
The letter read, “My Dear Mahatma Gandhi: Am 
sending you this song in a democratic spirit and' 
hope you will receive it as such. I have long been 

song was entitled “Let’s Beat? the Axis” and was 
dedicated to “General Douglas MacArthur an.d his 
forces.” The chorus read: 

"So let us grind our Axes to beat the cruel Axis, 

Our Faith and Work and Taxes must stay the foe 

Then let us grind our Axes and beat the cruel Axis 
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"Why will it not wait until after the war?” I 
asked. 

"Because I want to act now and be useful while 
the war is here,” he replied. 

“The organization is the Congress Party,” he 

ganization, myself. I am a man possessed by an 
idea. If such a man cannot get an organization, he 

“Have you sufficient confidence in the present 
mood of the country? Will it follow you? This civil 
disobedience movement may involve heavy sac¬ 
rifices for the people. Has anybody opposed your 

"I had a letter today from Rajagopalachari,” he 
told me. "He is the only one opposed. I know his 
views. But how does he expect the Moslem League 

Moslem League in order to destroy Pakistan?” 

“Do you think Jinnah is set on Pakistan? Per¬ 
haps it is a bargaining counter with him which he 
will give up if Hindu-Moslem cooperation can be 

"As I have told you before,” Gandhi stated, "he 
will only give it up when the British are gone and 
when there is therefore nobody with whom to bar- 
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“Or America?” I suggested. 

“If America were hurt, it would _hurt every¬ 
body,” he said. 

“Would you wish President RooseVelt to be in¬ 
formed about your attitude?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I do not wish to appeal to any¬ 
body. But I would want Mr. Roosevelt to Know 

promise. Tell your President I wish to be dis- 

the-movement?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I expect it any day. I am 
ready. I know I may be arrested. I am ready.” 
Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s secretary, came to see 

hi’s autobiography. He said Gandhi had talked to 
him about what I might do after my departure, 
and he and Gandhi had agreed that I could convey 
to Roosevelt and to the Viceroy any part of my con¬ 
versations with Gandhi. Desai declared that 
Gandhi wished to discuss the situation with the 

happen when I was gone: “Kurshed Ben will miss 
you because she will have nobody to take cafe of, 
and I will miss you during the hour which has 
x been - reserved for you every afternoon.” I told 
Gandhi that I should have liked to stay for a long 
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time and maybe I would return when the Congress 
Working Committee assembled at Wardha.to act 
upon his decision to launch the civil disobedience 
campaign. “It will meet within a fortnight,” 
Gandhi informed me. “But come back’ whenever 
you like.” Then he asked me whether I had slept 

“It is good tQ_sleep under the stars,” he said. 
“The best thing. But J. suppose,” he added, “that 
would be impossible in Russia.” I told him it was 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “I thought it was always 

I sat in. the guest house with Kurshed and 
Nehru. Both had been in Indian prisons many 
times. I got them to talk about life in prison. They 
said that important leaders received good accom¬ 
modations and that Gandhi was always well treated 
and was able to obtain the food he wished. Also 

was -not interfered with. Others, however, could 
not cpmmunicate freely with free people. Mem- 

escape, Nehru explained, because Congress mem¬ 
bers deliberately courted arrest by openly prac¬ 
ticing civil disobedience. There was nothing un- 
cret in any one of Gandhi’s cam- 
ice to the British raj. Congress first 
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interview. Gandhi believed that if he could talk to 
the Viceroy they would arrive at.an understanding, 

been no—Azad, Nehru, and I got into the car 
and travelled over the hot dusty road to the Con¬ 
gress hostel in Wardha. It was a five-mile trip. Azad 
is a big man with a tough body, big head, short 
gray goatee, gray short-cropped hair, a strong voice. 
His skin is lighter than that of most Indians. His 

years ago. He is one of the best-known Moslems of 
India. He has translated the Koran into yrdu and 

history of Islam. Everybody addresses him as “the 
Maulana,” which means Moslem scholar and di¬ 


hostel. For the first time in eight days I enjoyed the 
refreshing effect of an electric fan. After lunch I 
interviewed Azad. Nehru interpreted. Azad under¬ 
stands English but hesitates to speak it, and so 


anslated Azad’s remarks. Azad, who had cc 
icted most of the negotiations with Cripps, sa 
at Cripps had been a disappointment to him. I 
.d expected Cripps to be a friend of India. Crip 
id told him definitely that there would be a n« 







tionary and depended chiefly on the support of 
landlords. Ninety-five per cent of the Moslems of 

in with the Moslem conquerors. But even those— 
his family included—^iad become assimilated. In 
Bengal, he said, repeating what Gandhi had told 
me, the Hindus and Moslems speak Bengali and 
dress and live alike. In Madras, they all spoke 
Tamil. In the villages, the differences between the 


want Pakistan, Azad declared, except as a bargain¬ 
ing card v against the Hindus, and England had 
obligingly given it to him. 

Both Nehru and Azad assured me that nobody 

dian union if they really wished to secede. “How¬ 
ever,” Azad said, “I do not believe in diyorce be¬ 


fore marriage. If the Hindus and Moslems try to 
live together and fail, then there can be a separa¬ 
tion. But a large number of Moslems believe in the 
unity of India and they do not wish to disrupt that 
unity before it is given a fair trial.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon Gandhi burst 

rived. His face was wreathed in smiles. The car 
which had brought Nehru, Azad, and me to 
Wardha had returned to Sevagram to fetch Gandhi 
and Desai. When it was three-quarters of a’mile 
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June 10, 1942 
and walked that distance under the broiling In¬ 
dian afternoon sun. When he reached the hostel he 
was triumphant, and commented on the unreli¬ 
ability of these “new-fangled technical achieve- 

Within a few minutes, Gandhi was closeted with 
Azad and Nehru. I walked into the room through 
the open door, but they were talking Hindustani, 
and so I left. Later Grover, the young Associated 

corpse and as a corpse it could not help much in 
winning the war. He wanted India to be free from 
British political dominaaon and then India would 
rise in her strength to defend herself. % 

I left Wardha at nine-thirty p.m. Gandhi shook 
me firmly by the hand as I said goodbye and asked 
me to visit him again. 

I flew back from India to New York in seven 
days. Shortly after my return, a reporter inter- 

breSd-and-butter letter. It had not occurred to me 
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ing the Allies to take a step which would involve 
certain defeat. . . . Abrupt withdrawals of the 
Allied troops might result in Japan’s occupation of 

idea of any such catastrophe resulting from my ac¬ 
tion. Therefore, I feel that if, in spite of the ac- 

deemed necessary by the Allies to remain in India 
to prevent Japanese occupation, they should do 


The ordinary politician, when he seeks office or 
the adoption of his policy, will promise you peace 
and prosperity, lower taxes, higher profits—in 
fact, the moon and the stars, if you support him. 
Gandhi's life goal is freedom for his country. He 
ought, therefore, to assure England and the world 
that if this end-all of his career is granted every¬ 
thing will be well in India. Instead he says: “lam 
not sure that there will be order after the British 
e. There could be chaos. I have said: ‘Let the 




lerly fa: 


God! You may not like such unrealistic language. 
Then call it anarchy. That is the worst that can 
happen. But there may not be anarchy. We will try 


Gandhi’s critics to say, “Gandhi predicts chaos if 
Gandhi asserts that When the British transfer 
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that a federal administration is not necessarily. If 

the absence of a federal administration, he is un¬ 
convinced. Then you argue further and he finally 
says, “I know that despite my personal views there 
will be a central administration.” This is a char¬ 
acteristic Gandhi cycle: He enunciates a principle, 
defends it, and ultimately admits that it is unwork¬ 
able. His mind is malleable and fluid. There is 
something of the dictator in him when he wants 
action. Then he crushes opposition by the weight 
of his logic and the strength of his popular follow¬ 
ing. But there is nothing of the dictator in his 
thinking. A dictator can never admitlie is wrong. 

: Gandhi can; he often does. 

Gandhi is very much of a Hindu. The Hindu 
religion is a tolerant and sponge-like religion. 
Hindus believe in one God. Some also believe in 
Christ. Some are atheists; they claim that Hindu- 
is a code of life independent of a deity. Some 


- pray to 






; they 


see no conflict between ^such opposites as 
theism and idolatry. “If the Niagara Falls were 
in India,” an Indian said to me, “they would be 
a god.” The Mt. Olympus of Hinduism is densely 
. populated, but many Hindus are sure that there is 
a place reserved in it for Mahatma Gandhi. 
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the sentiment and hear the prayers of the Indian 
masses. He is persuaded that he knows what they 

Gandhi is immersed in India. He identifies him¬ 
self with India. All his antennae are out to catch 
the voice of India. He hears it. He is sure he inter¬ 
prets incorrectly. Such a certainty is often the mo¬ 
tive power and guiding light of leaders. Gandhi 
may have doubts about his views on economics and 
sociology. He will consent to modify methods and 
the time-table. But 1: ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 


achieve independence. He is re 
Sacrifice and renunciation rank very h: 
Indian ca‘ ' ' ‘ 





st popular appeal is 
ire tor national freedom and the impatient 

k the yearning for India’s independence 
recedence in him over everything else, even 
is belief in non-violence. At least, he can 







A group of photographs taken during the author's stay in 

a nephew; all other pictures were taken by a Bombay 
photographer , D. G. Tendulkar. 
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ar, in grey suit, leader of the Untouchables. The picture 
the slums of Bombay 























